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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


@ Administration proposes subsidies for copper, lead, zinc, etc. Replaces tariffs? 


COPPER — domestic average 24.565c per Ib delivered 
Copper sales in the U.S. dropped this week and sales 
outside the U.S. improved somewhat. Sales for all of 
April in the U.S. were about the same as last month but 
sales outside the U.S. were down almost 20%. The U.S. 
average price rose this week because smelters sold a 
lower proportion of the total and at higher prices. The 
foreign average was down slightly owing to a decrease 
in 25c copper. 

Copper in London moved up from about 21.78c¢ prompt 
bid April 24 to a high about i%c above this April 29. 
April 30 it was down about 0.7c. The strength in Europe 
in the past month or two, reflected in higher LME prices 
and high premiums for nearby electro, has been brought 
about by a number of matters. Decreased amounts of 
ore from smaller mines have reduced the foreign custom 
smelter intake; their scrap intake has also been down. 
This not only has reduced sales they could make to 
consumers but also cut the supply to merchants. Some 
of the latter have been unable to meet commitments; 

O also, some of their customers who buy some spot copper 
rather regularly and whose business is good have had 
to try to get spot elsewhere — and some producers are 
not selling spot. Business generally is good in Europe 
and USSR wire orders have kept it that way. The con- 
tinued strike at Chuquicamata some feel may last until 
mid-May. If the shortage of copper among custom 
smelters and merchants in Europe can be continued the 
possibility of moving away from the LME as a pricing 
device can be improved, some factors believe. 
Seaton’s proposal for subsidies for copper (p 3) most 
miners feel will not meet their needs as well as higher 
tariffs. 

LEAD — 12c New York 
Lead sales were 5,357 tons; sales for the month were 
probably the lowest except for February. 

Comments in industry on the subsidy proposals made by 
the Administration to Congress (see p 3) were generally 
unfavorable. Such a subsidy plan would tend to 1) in- 
crease miners’ income 2) depress U.S. and foreign 
prices 3) increase output in the U.S. 4) decrease output 
abroad. Seaton proposed that the payments be made for 
up to 350,000 tons per year. The U.S. mine output for 


1957 was about 331,000 tons. Most analysts feel the plan 
would be extremely difficult to administer. Some indus- 
try leaders say it can be only a temporary measure and 
they want a permanent program. The subsidies would 
of course be paid by the taxpayer. He is already re- 
belling against heavy taxes and would regard this as a 
handout. Congressmen in most parts of the country 
would each year be under pressure to cut them out. 
In the case of tariffs the tax is hidden and is paid by 
the consumer and pressure to remove them is relatively 
slight. They are likely to be more permanent. They are 
easier to administer. But the administration policy is 
against impediments to trade and many foreign coun- 
tries are already hurt by low metal prices. It wants to 
avoid hurting them more. 

Asarco said it would have to close two U.S. lead smelters 
and one refinery if the quota proposals are accepted 


(p 3). GSA asked for lead offers April 28. 


ZINC — 10c East St. Louis 


Zinc sales improved this week but sales for the month 
were less than for March and about equal to February. 
The Tariff Commission’s report (p 3) hardly brought 
solutions to any uncertainties. The split in the Commis- 
sion merely makes it easier for the President to take 
any action he wishes. He must explain to Congress 
within 60 days his action. But he can follow any of the 
Commission’s proposals, or none, or take some other 
tariff or quota action. Congress can do nothing about 
it except pass legislation. If he takes action he announces 
it in a presidential proclamation. He can postpone action 
indefinitely. His proclamation would also indicate the 
effective date —the date can be far in the future or 
soon — he has complete discretion on this. 

Tariffs and subsidies now have been given support by 
the Administration. All are tied in with the Administra- 
tion’s desire to pass the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act. It expires June 30. But if it is not passed no past 
action under it is rescinded — it would mean the Presi- 
dent could not enter into new agreements. Usually a 
few new matters are added when it is passed. But failure 
to pass would be less disastrous to the Administration 
than some think. In the past there were interruptions, 
but only for several weeks. 


E&MJ Average Prices Apr.-1958 LME, prompt (f) .. £62.375 Aluminum, ingot, weighted av. 26.100 
Copper, domestic ref'y ........ 24.253 LME, 3-months (f) .. £62578 Primary pig Sites atten 24.000 
Export, ref'y ...... ‘Seer Silver, N. Y., per oz. .......... 88.625 Magnesium ingot, average .... 35.250 
LME, prompt (f) ...........: £175.600 F London, per 0Z. .........+++: a Penn, GOD kndcds eiaeteraagas 74.000 
LME, 3-months (f) .........: giteses - Sterling exchange - , eS Biamath, ger Me «2.065 .00dees $2.25 
Lead, common, New York .... 12.000 ™ N. ¥., “Straits” . $2.55) (a) Average based on producers’ quotation 
2 ce yt Se Seer $35.000 (b) Average of producers’ and platers’ quo- 

O Common, E. St. Louis ...... 11.800 Quicksilver, N. Y., flask ..... $231.077 tation. (c) Average of quotation on special 
LME, prompt (f) ocowoeoeves £72.869 Antimony N Yy boxed (d) 32.590 shapes to platers. (d) Domestic, 5 tons or 
LME, 3-months (f) ...... .. £73.016 Bulk en ; comin iu 29.000 — but less than carload lot, boxed. (e) 

é ’ , 1.0.b. oeee oJ. o.b. Port Colborne, including U.S. duty, 
Zinc, PW, E. St. Louis ...... 10.000 Boxed, f.o.b. Laredo . .. 29500 and Crum Lynne, Pa, (f) Average of daily 
2) See Peerer 10.500 Platinum, per oz. .......... .. $72.000 mean bid and ask quotations, per long ton, 
ON” SE ee eee 11.094 Cadmium (a) (b) 155.000 at morning session of London Metal Ex- 


EN aces euecaae tae < 11.385 Cobalt, 97% grade 





change. (g) Delivered where freight from 
$2.000 E. St. Louis exceeds 0.5¢ 
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U.S. Tariff Commission Split on Quotas: Three for 
Maximum Lead and Zinc Tariff, Three for 1930 Rates 


The United States Tariff Commission 
on April 24, in response to requests by 
the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee 
and hearings in the fall of 1957, recom- 
mended that increased tariffs on un- 
manufactured lead and zinc be insti- 
tuted. The Commission found unani- 
mously that lead and zinc had been im- 
ported into the U.S. in sufficient 
amounts to cause serious injury to the 
domestic industries producing like or 
directly competitive products. Three 
commissioners recommended the maxi- 
mum duties and also quotas; the other 
three recommended smaller duty in- 
creases and strongly opposed quotas. 

The following table shows, in cents 
per lb, the history of tariffs on lead and 
zinc. The Tariff Act of 1930 rates are 
under A, the Jan. 1, 1945 rates are under 
B, the current rates are under C and the 
rates recommended by the Tariff Com- 
mission in April 1954 are under D. 


Lead A B c D 
pret 15 12 0.75 18 
Metal ...... 2% 17 11/% 233 

Zine 
SS >—EPaeee 15 12 06 18 
Metal ...... 1.75 14 0.7 2.1 


Dross, ete. . 1.5 15 75 2.25 
The rates under D are the maximum 
permitted by law — 50% above B. 

Commissioners Brossard, Talbot and 
Schreiber recommend the tariffs in col- 
umn D; Commissioners Sutton, Jones 
and Dowling recommend those under A. 
Both groups recommend that the con- 
cessions under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade be modified in 
order to make the changes. 

The Commission found that “the con- 
trol of each segment of the lead and zinc 


industries in the U.S. is concentrated to 
a substantial degree in a few com- 
panies.” It is more concentrated in the 
smelting and refining than in the min- 
ing and milling industries, they showed. 

“As indicated by the following data, 
postwar production and consumption of 
primary lead and zinc increased much 
more rapidly outside the U.S. than that 


in the US.: Change between 


1946 and 1956 
US.: Lead Zine 
ke + 5§ 6 
Primary smelter output + 60 + 35 
Consumption of primary 
WD wes cctv podves + 37 + 23 
Outside U.S.: 
IEE s .ncctcntnsans +122 +138 
Primary smelter output .. +122 +164 
Consumption of primary 
Pree er eer + 81 +102 


The report pointed out that the U.S. 
has a considerable disadvantage rela- 
tive to many foreign areas in that it now 
has much lower grade ores. They show 
that in the last six years (1952-1957) 
average annual consumption of lead in 
the U.S. exceeded production from mines 
and from all scrap by 329,000 tons. The 
comparable figure for zinc was 463,000 
tons. Imports were considerably greater 
for both metals. The barter program 
and stockpiling took up much of this. 

Contracted for Received at 





by CCC GSA warehouses 
Lead Zine Lead Zine 
1956: In short tons 
Jan.-June 32,303 110,745 ee ase 
July-Dec. 44.022 36.437 29.899 60,162 
1956, total 76,325 147,182 29,899 60,162 
1957: 
Jan.-June 53,446 106.264 91,009 185,422 


July-Dec. 1,992 3,320 9,066 8,507 





1957, total 55,438 109,584 100,075 193,929 
1956 and 1957, 

total .. 131,763 256,766 129,974 254,091 
1958: Jan 13,610 3,192 


(Continued on P 2) 
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Seaton Proposes Subsidy For 
U.S. Producers of Five Metals 


Washington (McGraw-Hill Wash- 
ington News Bureau): The Interior De- 
partment’s new five-year subsidy plan 
for domestic producers of copper, lead, 
zinc, acid-grade fluorspar and tungsten 
is likely to put on ice for another year 
the controversial question of Federal 
long-range mining aid. 

Presented to a Senate Interior Com- 
mittee April 28, the long-awaited pro- 
posed revision to last year’s Seaton Doc- 
trine surprised mining-state Senators by 
going further than they had expected. 
It would set price levels for each com- 
modity, authorizing the department to 
make up the difference between them 
and market prices within set quantity 
limitations on each commodity. The 
prices and amounts are: 


Stabilization Annual 
Price Limitation 
Copper (a) ...... 27'oc 1,000,000 tons 
Lead (a) .. ~++» 14%c 350.000 tons 
Zine (a) sae 1234c¢ 550,000 tons 
Fluorspar (b) ... $48 180,000 tons 
Tungsten (c) $36 375,000 units 


(a) per lb (b) acid grade, per short ton 
(c) per short ton unit 


First year costs would be $161-million, 
Interior estimates, with lesser payments 
necessary in the remaining four years 
if the plan were successful in stabilizing 
domestic markets. 

This support is more than the pack- 
age of production bonus, purchase and 
tax aids the committee anticipated. But 
it contains no proposed import tariff 
boosts, and the price levels are well 
below what producers have been seek- 
ing as minimum break-even points. 
Further, it is doubtful Congress will 
approve the $160-million outlay in new 
money this year. 

At the same time, the promise of a 
new aid program figures to weaken pro- 
ducers’ drive for specific commodity 
quota amendments to the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act Extension Bill. 
Mining-state Senators will be under 
new pressure to vote for a compromise 
one-year trade extension bill in return 
for consideration of the subsidy law. 
Further, the subsidy proposal may pro- 
vide new arguments against the Tariff 
Commission recommendations for lead- 
zine duty increases. 

In Seaton’s words: “This plan is no 
mere palative, but it will, in our opinion, 
provide immediate assistance to those 
industries which currently need stabili- 
zation and encourage them along the 
road to it. The plant to which I refer 
has the endorsement of the President 
who believes it to be the best way of 
solving the problems which confront 
us.” He explained that stabilization 
would be carried out with minimum in- 
terference with the industries involved 
or to our friends in other nations. 

Payment would be based on the dif- 
ference between the stabilization price 
and the domestic market price. Seaton 
said that the program submitted to 
Congress would include adequate safe- 
guards to insure fair distribution of pay- 
ments within each industry. Limits upon 
participants would provide an equal op- 
portunity for both small and large pro- 
ducers to take part. 
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Freeport Defends Nickel Ore 
Royalty; GSA Cites Snooping 


Langbourne M. Williams, president of 
the Freeport Sulphur Co., defended as 
fair and reasonable the royalty it re- 
ceives from the Government for supply- 
ing the Nicaro, Cuba nickel plant with 
ore. 

GSA has been ordered by Congress 
to dispose of the $85-million plant by 
Dec. 31. 

Williams, testifying before a House 
Government Operations sub-committee, 
said the Government would obtain a 
higher price for the plant if Freeport 
should reduce the royalty paid it by the 
Government. The sub-committee has 
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charged that the Government is paying 
an exorbitant ore royalty, which accord- 
ing to chairman Jack Brooks (D-Tex.), 
“may prevent the Government from 
getting even a just return when it sells 
or leases the Nicaro plant.” 

Williams presented the sub-committee 
with a report prepared by an unnamed 
mining and engineering consultant firm. 
The report concluded that the rates in 
the Government-Freeport contract “are 
comparable to, and in many instances 
below, those in hundreds of other con- 
tracts in the mineral industries, and we 
consider them to be fair and equitable.” 
Williams said that Freeport did not pay 
“one penny of return” to its stockhold- 
ers on the investment for the first 14 
years after the original contract was 
signed 

He said the Government claims to 
have ore reserves of 43-million short 
tons and, under the contract, is obligated 
to take from Freeport’s reserves “only 
one-third of the ore requirements of the 
plant as it existed before it was ex- 
panded — or 500,000 short tons.” 

“If the Government has the amount of 
ore it claims to have, and if it really 
believes our rate to be excessive, it can 
arrange to supply four-fifths of the 
plant’s requirements from its own ores, 
and take one-fifth from us at a cost of 
$850,000 a year and not the $4-million 
mentioned previously.” 

“Under these circumstances,” Wil- 
liams added, “the Government would 
have enough ore to run the plant for 
almost 20 years.” 

Company Investigated GSA Official 

With reference to testimony that Free- 
port had hired a private detective to 
delve into the personal background of a 
GSA officer seeking to dispose of the 
plant, Brooks said that the company’s 
investigation “is in the same class with 
wire tapping as an odious, privacy-vio- 
lating way of doing business.” 

“Government officials are entitled to 
do their jobs without coming under the 
shady scrutiny of private detectives 
hired by self-seeking private interests.” 

The GSA official, Ira D. Beynon, a 61- 
year-old Nebraskan, who previously had 
wept on the stand in telling of the 
snooping, apologized to the sub-commit- 
tee for his display of emotion. He said 
it was “uncalled” for. 

(Continued on p. 11) 





Miscellaneous Metals 


Wholesale lots, (a) f.o.b. ship. pt.; 
(b) delivered; (c) f.o.b. N. Y. 
ALUMINUM: Ib (b), 30 lb ingot 99.5%, 
26.1c; pig, 24c; Ingot, 99.75%, 26.6c; 
99.85%, 28.1c, eff. 4-1-58. 

ANTIMONY: Ib, Apr. 24-30, boxed N.Y. 
(c), 32.590c; bulk (a), 29c; boxed (a), 
291ec. 

BISMUTH: lb, ton lots, $2.25 
CADMIUM: lb (b), Apr. 24-30, sticks 
$1.55; shapes, $1.55. 

CALCIUM: Ib, ton lots, slabs, pieces, 
$2.05 

CHROMIUM: lb (b), 97%, 5%C, $1.29; 
9-11%C, $1.38; Elec, 99%, $1.29. Eff. 
9-1-56 

COBALT; lb (c), 500 lb lots, $2.00; 100 
Ib, $2.02; less, $2.07. Eff. 2-1-57; fines, 
$2.00 

COLUMBIUM: lb, 9942%, dep. on lot: 
roundels, $55-70; electrode segments, 
$60-75; rough ingots, $65-80 
GALLIUM: gr, 1000 gr lots, $3; less, 
$3.25 

GERMANIUM: gr, 1000 lots, Ist red., 40c 
(b)-43%ec(a); intrinsic, 44%c(b)- 
48142(a); 10,000 lots, 1st red., 38c(b)- 
3916c(a); intrinsic, 40.2c(b) -4344c(a). 
INDIUM: troy oz, 99.9%, small lots, 
$2.25; over 5,000 oz, $1.25-2.25 
IRIDIUM: troy oz, $70-80 

LITHIUM: |b 99.5%, $9-$11 
MAGNESIUM: lb (a), 10,000 lb lots, pig 
ingot 99.8%, 354%4c-36.65c; notched ingot, 
36c-37.45c. Eff. 8-13-56 

MANGANESE: lb (b), 9542%, carloads 
bulk, 45c; packed, 4534c; Elec. (a), frt. 
allowed E. of Miss., 99.9%, 34c; ton lots, 
36c. Eff. 4-1-57. Prem. for hydrogen re- 
moved, %4c lb 

MOLYBDENUM: lb (a), powder, car- 
bon red., $3.35. Eff. 8-56 

NICKEL: lb (a), duty included, 74c 
eff. 12-6-56. Dealers, 74c. Powder (b) 
US., 80-85c; sinter (a), 70%c, eff. 12-6-56 
OSMIUM: oz, $70-90, nominal 
PALLADIUM: troy oz, $17-19 
PLATINUM: troy oz, $65-75, aver., $72 
QUICKSILVER: flask, N. Y., $230-35 
RADIUM: mg, Ra content, $16-21%% 
RHODIUM: troy oz, $118-$125 
RUTHENIUM: troy oz, $45-$55 
SELENIUM: Ib, comm. grade, $7; high 
purity, $9.50. Eff. Feb. 19, 1958 
SILICON: lb (b), 97%, max. .51-.75% 
Fe, crushed, 23.85c; lump, 22c. Eff. 9-1- 
57. Hyper-pure: #1, $360; #2, $250; #3, 
$160; solar cell, $100. Eff. 4-1-57 
SODIUM: lb, carloads, 16%c; less, 17c 
TANTALUM: kilo (2.2 Ib): rod, $128; 
sheet, $100 

TELLURIUM: lb, $1.65-$1.75 
THALLIUM: Ib, $7.50 

TITANIUM: lb (a), A-1, 99.3%, max. 
3% Fe, $2.05; max. 5% Fe, $1.85. Eff. 
4-1-58 

TUNGSTEN: lb, 98.8%, 1900 lb lots, 
$3.15. Eff. 8-1-57. Hydrogen red., 99.99%, 
$3.85, Eff. 1-2-58 

VANADIUM: Ib, 90% V, 100 lb lots, 
$3.65 

ZIRCONIUM: lb (a), sponge, powder, 
platelets: low hafnium, $7-14; comm. 
$5-10 
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Metallic Ores 


Tons of 2000 Ib or units of 20 Ib, unless 
otherwise stated. Short ton unit=stu; 
long ton unit=Itu. (a) c.i.f. U. S. ports, 
(b) f.0.b. ship pt., (c) f.0.b. mine or mill 


ANTIMONY ORE: stu of Sb cont., 50- 
%, $2.25-2.40; 60%, $2.40-2.60; lump, 
65%, $3.00-3.10 


BERYLLIUM ORE: stu BeO cont., 10- 
12% (c), $46-48 dep. on quan.; imported 
ore, (a), $34-35. 


CHROME ORE: It, dry basis, subject to 
penalties if guarantees are not met, f.o.b. 
cars, Atlantic ports 


Rhodesian: (c) (b) 
48% CreO3, 3 to 1 ratio ......... (a) $46-$48 
48% CrvOz3, 2.8 to 1 ratio ....... (a) $42-$44 
48% CreOs, no ratio .......... (a)$32-$34 
South African (Transvaal): (c) 
48% CreOs, no ratio ............... $35-$36 
44% CreOs, mo ratio ..........000- $24-$25 


Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1): 
48% Cr2O3, 3 to 1 ratio, lump and 


CURRIED oo vénn0ndsasesce (a) $51-$55 
46% Cr2Oz, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
and concentrates ............. (a) $48-$51 
Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 
48% CreO3, 3 to 1 ratio .......... uncertain 


(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 
(ce) 1958 shipment. 


COBALT ORE: lb Co cont., (b); free 
market, 10%, 60c; 11%, 70c; 12%, 80c. 


COLUMBITE ORE: lb of pentoxide, 
65% Cb20s, col-tant. ratio 10 to 1, $1.10- 
1.15; 8% to 1, $1.00-1.05. 


IRON ORE: It, lower lake ports, Lake 
Superior ore 1958: Mesabi, non-besse- 
mer, 5142% Fe, $11.45; Old Range, non- 
bessemer, $11.70 — Mesabi, bessemer, 
51%% Fe, $11.60; Old Range, bessemer, 
$11.85 — Eastern ores, cents per Itu, del. 
furnaces, foundry and basic, 56-62%, 
17-18c — Swedish, 60-68% (contracts), 
stu 25c+dep. on grade, (a) Atlantic — 
Brazilian, gross ton 684% Fe,(b) $14.60, 
prem. for low P. Eff. 1-1 & 4-1, 1958 


MANGANESE ORE: Indian, Iltu Mn, 46- 
48% Mn, (a), export duty included, im- 
port duty extra, $1.25-$1.30, nominal. 
Exclusive of export duty, $1.115-$1.165. 
Low Fe (max. 2%), 48%, ltu, duty extra, 
nominal. Mn dioxide, 84% Mn0O,, It, 
bulk, crude, (a), $110-120. Chem. grade, 
st, coarse or fine, 84% MnO.,, carloads, 
(b) Eff. 1-1-57: paper bags, $144.50; 
burlap bags, $148.00; drums $152.50 


MOLYBDENUM ORE: |b cont. Mo, 90- 
95% MoSe, (b) Climax, $1.18+cost con- 
tainers; (b) Washington, Pa., $1.23 


TITANIUM ORE: gross ton, ilmenite, 
59%% TiO., f.o.b. cars, Atlantic ports, 
$26.25-30.00. Rutile, 94%, st, for del. 
within 12 mos. $100-$105. 


TUNGSTEN ORE: stu WO,, 65% basis: 
foreign ore, nearby arrival, (a), duty 
extra, wolfram, $11.50-$12.50; scheelite, 
$10-$11.50 dep. on grade. Low moly 
scheelite higher. U. S. scheelite, stu, 
(c) $19.50-$20. London, Itu WO,, good 
ore, wolfram, 82s bid, 85s asked 


VANADIUM ORE: |b V,O, cont., dom., 
(c), 3le 


ZIRCON ORE: (sand), It, (a) Atlantic, 
65% ZrO., $50-51 dom. 66%, st, (b) 
Jacksonville, $50; Starke, Fla., $55 














E.A. GODOY & CO., INC. 


CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHROME ORES :: Refractory + Metallurgical * Chemical 
MANGANESE ORES :- Metallurgical + Chemical 
IRON ORES ; open hearth + Blast furnace 














Selenium Output Was 
31% Higher in December 


Domestic production of metallic se- 
lenium and selenium compounds in De- 
cember 1957 was 78,342 lb of contained 
selenium, according to reports received 
from selenium producers by the US. 
Bureau of Mines. 

The output was 31.2% more than the 
November production of 59,860 pounds, 
and 8.4% below the average monthly 
production in 1956. Shipments in De- 
cember 1957 totaled 56,179 Ib of con- 
tained selenium, compared with 51,567 
lb shipped in November. 

Statistics of selenium metal and se- 
lenium alloys and compounds in the 
U.S. in December 1957, in pounds of 
contained selenium: 


Metal, 97-99.9% Stock Out- Ship- Stock 
and alloys and begin. put ments end 
compounds ..... 617,794 78,342 56,179 650,964 


General imports of selenium and se- 
lenium salts to the U.S. in November 
1957 were 16,382 lb. Imports of selenium 
from Canada in November totaled 13,518 
lb compared with October imports of 
8,675 lb, according to statistics furnished 
by the Department of Commerce. Im- 
ports from Japan in November totaled 
2,864 Ib. 

Companies reporting selenium pro- 
duction during the period were: Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Kawecki Chemical Co., Boyertown, 
Pa.; Kennecott Copper Corp., Garfield, 
Utah; American Metal Climax Inc., Car- 
teret, N.J.; and International Smelting 
& Refining Co., Perth Amboy, N.J. 

Production, shipments, and imports of 
selenium in the United States in 1953- 
1957, in pounds of contained selenium: 


Production Shipments Imports 

1953 .... 1,021,800 1,053,200 102,100 

1954 .... 839,700 861,000 194,700 

1955 .... 851,600 882,800 191,900 

1956 .... 1,117,000 1,035,200 235,000 

1957 .... 1,066,500 624,500 148,000 
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Copper and Brass Mill Shipments 
At Lower Rate in First Quarter 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
data, compiled for the Copper and Brass 
Research Association, for the first quar- 
ter 1958 show shipments of copper and 
brass mill products well below the rates 
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for 1957 as well as earlier years. The 
following table shows the data in mil- 
lions of lb for 1955, 1956 and 1957, and 
the first quarter of 1958 at the annual 
rate. 


Copper 
Pipe, 
Sheet Wire Rod Tube Total 
1955 ..... 293 6 72 43= 468 819 
1956 ..... 223 9 88 418 737 
Se avsse 190 6 67 381 644 
138 5 58 337 538 
Brass and Other Alloys 
1955 ..... 614 105 589 162 1,470 
are 526 88 489 158 1,261 
1957 ..... 471 78 391 142 ~= 1,082 
See sasen Ee 67 308 122 872 





Metallurgy's 
NEW 


Alphabet 


++-qQuantity produced by 
WAH CHANG CORPORATION 


SELECTOR: High-Purity WCC Metals 
fz ZIRCONIUM... Reactor Grade Sponge 
r 





and Ingot, Commercial Grade Sponge 
and Ingot. Zircaloy. 


TUNGSTEN _.. Ores, Chemicals, Ox- 


W | ides. Powders, Tablets, Wire, Rod, 


Electrodes, 
all types. 

Cb COLUMBIUM __ Oxides, Powders, In- 
gots, Electrodes. Soon in Wire, Rod, 
Strip and Foil. 


products of 


t Hil | warnium __. Oxides, Sponge, Metal. 


; Powders, Tablets, 
Mo Electrodes. 


Ta a | TANTALUM . . Oxides, Powder. Soon 
lin Wire, Rod, Strip and Foil. 


WAH CHANG @*< 


CORPORATION Gy) 


ree. i Mokchone N. Y., a 


BRINGING TOMORROW CLOSER WITH NEW METALS 


o 




















PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





COPPER 


P * D— ELECTROLYTIC—LNS 
P DM FIRE REFINED 





COPPER SULPHATE — NICKEL SULPHATE 
SELENIUM — TELLURIUM — PRECIOUS METALS 





Buyers Of 


BULLION, ORES, CONCENTRATES, MATTE, BLISTER 
SCRAP METALS, and RESIDUES 


























Jarl, Teale” SINCE 1825 


BUYING and SELLING 


METALS and MINERALS 
ORES and CONCENTRATES 


COPPER - LEAD -TIN - ZINC 


ALUMINUM + ANTIMONY + BERYL - CADMIUM 
CHROME - FERRO-ALLOYS - MANGANESE - RUTILE 
TITANIUM + WOLFRAM - ZIRCON 









Sellers of All Types 
of Steel Products 


C. TENNANT, SONS & CO., OF NEW YORK 


100 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Other Offices in San Francisco, Calif.; La Paz, Bolivia; Lima, Peru 


Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Address, all offices TENNANTS 





U.S. Tin Consumption 
Increased 18% in January 


Tin consumption in the United States 
in January increased 18% from Decem- 
ber, according to the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

Tin used in January totaled 6,320 long 
tons and comprised 3,950 of primary pig 
tin and 2,370 tons of secondary and im- 
ported tin-base alloys. December con- 
sumption of tin was 5,355 long tons, 3,310 
primary and 2,045 secondary and im- 
ported tin-base alloys. 

In January brass mills used 105 long 
tons of tin (70 of primary pig tin and 
35 of secondary pig tin and scrap). De- 
cember consumption was also 105 tons, 
but 60 was primary and 45 secondary. 
Brass mills’ stocks of pig tin decreased 
30 tons and totaled 95 tons at the end of 
January. 

Total U.S. tin stocks decreased from 
36,000 tons on January 1 to 34,260 on 
January 31. Industrial stocks of pig tin 
in the U.S. were reduced 1,940 tons to 
20,600 tons during the same period or 
the sharpest drop since April 1956. The 
end of month inventory of tin in pro- 
cess, however, increased 375 tons and 
reached the highest level recorded. Tin 
metal afloat to the United States totaled 
1,535 tons on January 31, a decline of 
200 tons. 

Consumption of primary and secon- 
dary tin at industrial plants in the 
United States in December 1957 and 
January 1958, in long tons: 


Dec. Jan 

Stocks beginning .... : 32,225 32,325 
UE <5 ccduencns ce .-- 5,695 5,575 
PT > se neyaeddenéneth sande 37,920 37,900 
Stocks end ..... secccccccee See S140 
Total processed ........... 5,595 6,460 
Intercompany scrap 

COS cavcccenececes 240 140 
Consumed in manufacturing 5.355 6,320 
Dn «) catecknemaans eon’? 3,310 3,950 
Secondary . . 2,045 2,370 

7° 


U.S. Chrome Consumption 
Slid 21 % in January 


Domestic consumption of chromite in 
January 1958 dropped 21% compared 
with December 1957, according to the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

Statistics of chromite (chrome ores) 
in 1954-57, and January 1958, in short 
tons: 


Dom. Prod Con- 

(shipments) Imports sumption 
1954 ... 163,365 1,471,037 913,973 
1955 ... .. 153,253 1,833,999 1,583,983 
1956 ... . 207,662 2,175,056 1,846,600 
1967 .. . 164,746 2,312,044 1,760,469 
1958: Jan. .. 14,543 93,634 99,650 


Stocks of chromium ferroalloys and 
chromium metal at producers’ plants at 
the end of January totaled 78,415 tons. 
Stocks of chromium chemicals at pro- 
ducers’ plants at the end of the month 
totaled 14,700 tons, sodium bichromate 
equivalent. 

Domestic production (shipments) of 
chromite in January totaled 14,543 short 
tons, natural weight. On a dry weight 
basis, California shipped 3,359 tons, 
Montana 10,164 tons, and Oregon 337 
tons. 
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Tariff Commission 
(Continued from p. 3) 


Duty free imports of lead and zinc for 
the Government stockpile during 1956 
and 1957 were confined to deliveries 
contracted for prior to 1955. Imports of 
lead competitive with U.S. metal aver- 
aged 462,000 tons in 1956 and 1957. This 
is about 55% of total domestic lead pro- 
duction in those two years. Estimated 
competitive imports of zinc in 1956 and 
1957 were 701,000 tons, about 87% of 
domestic production (including scrap) 
in those years. 


Stimulated U.S. Overproduction 

The report points out that some of the 
domestic overproduction was also stimu- 
lated by the stockpiling programs. It 
describes the alternate periods of short- 
age and surplus and indicates the meth- 
ods by which the Government stimu- 
lated output. Parts of the report, espe- 
cially those sections discussing the views 
of the three commissioners supporting 
the smaller increases in tariffs, strongly 
imply that much of the trouble the lead 
and zinc industries are in is the result 
of Government efforts to help the in- 
dustries in times past. They show that 
these efforts inevitably lead to increases 
in output and suggest, without being 
really explicit, that when Government 
begins to retrench on its aid, industry 
finds it has greatly excessive capacity. 

The increase in prices in 1955 and 
1956 “were due primarily to the influ- 
ence of Government purchases for the 
strategic stockpile rather than the bar- 
ter program... .” “In view of the large 
amounts of metal taken from the com- 
mercial market .. . termination of the 
purchase programs . . . could have very 
serious consequences for the domestic 
lead and zinc industries unless some 
form of alternative relief is made avail- 
able.” It also said the results of the 
President’s appeal to foreign suppliers 
not to take unfair advantage of the 
stockpiling program “is not readily 
measurable.” 

“The slump in lead and zinc prices 
which began early in May 1957 followed 
a decision of the Government, an- 
nounced late in April, to suspend the 
lead and zine barter program pending 
an administrative review of such opera- 
tions.” “Barter contracts were not made 
again until Dec. 1957, and then on only 
a very small scale.” 


Mining Revenues Fluctuate More 
Than Refiners 

“Mining and milling companies re- 
ceive only about two-thirds of the gross 
market value of the recoverable metals 
contained in the ores and concentrates 
they produce. The remaining one-third 
is absorbed by the smelting, refining and 
transportation companies.” Smelters and 
refiners pass along most of the drop in 
prices to the miners—but in turn most 
of the rise in prices when the situation 
improves goes to the miners. The ver- 
tically integrated producers are in the 
best position in many respects, though, 
as the report suggests, the smelters and 
refiners have less fluctuation in revenue 
and profit. 


In 1952 there were 912 establishments 
that could be classified as lead or zinc 
mines. In 1956 there were 544. Some of 
these in both years produced no more 
than one ton of metal and the report says 
they should hardly be classed as mines. 
In 1956 and 1957 there have been many 
closures of mines. By October 1957 
nearly all the Tri-State mines were 
closed. Some large ones closed. 

1952 1956 Oct. 1957 


Av. %of Av. “Gof Av. Gof 
No. Total No. Total No. Total 


A... 24279 576 16,845 49.7 12,760 44.1 
B .. 17,889 424 17,044 503 16,197 559 
A-—Average number of all employees at lead 
and zinc mines and mills in the US. 
B—Average number of all employees at prim- 
ary lead and zinc smelters and refineries 
in the U.S 
The report points out that employ- 
ment in the smelters and refineries 
which declined (9%) was much less 
than that for mines and mills. 


Quota Recommendations 


The following table shows the quotas 
recommended by Commissioners Bros- 
sard, Talbot and Schreiber. They state 
that it is merely an emergency measure, 
that their discussions with the Treasury 
suggest they could be administered. The 
amount of the quotas are 50% of the 
average annual competitive imports in 
the base period 1953-57. Import quotas 
were not separately assigned to the 
many countries that supplied the small 
balances of imports, The report indi- 
cates the quota advocates “would ex- 
pect the quota limitations to be re- 
moved at the earliest possible date con- 
sistent with protecting the lead and zinc 
industries from serious injury or the 
threat thereof.” 





Quotas 
Calendar Calendar 
year quarter 
Lead Short tons Short tons 
By country of origin: 
ee eee 20,200 5,050 
Union of South Africa 18,690 4.650 
GD i 0% xievndedeas 16,800 4,200 
GRA occ nnesectver 12,600 3,150 
NUE. 5 ccbacinco chan 6,300 1,575 
All other countries 
(combined) ........ 8,200 2,050 
Ores, content .... 82,700 20,675 
By country of origin: 
Di tanséess ouwe ds 46,100 11,525 
PEED easacetccsces 29,600 7,400 
EER. ‘hiGnars coment a6 19,900 4,975 
WED ocscendetae 19,700 4,925 
) eae 16,100 4,025 
All other countries 
(combined) ........ 7,600 


Metal, scrap. dross 139,000 
Total, lead content .... 





Zine 

By country of origin: 
PE Sekidintinancesse 88,100 22,025 
DD sbetséeenhsene 83,100 20,775 
PD ccudiuststheesaes 43,900 10,975 

All other countries 
(combined) ........ 22,300 5,575 
Ores, content .... 237,400 59,350 

By country of origin: 
hs cbackacacvksce.s 47,300 11,825 
Beigium, Luxembourg 9,400 2,350 
PEE docheccchaacns 7,900 1,975 
Belgian Congo ...... 6,800 1,700 
ny 65965064 neuseKees 4,700 1,175 
ey eee 4,500 1,125 

All other countries 
(combined) ........ 7,600 1,900 
Metal, slabs, dross 88,200 22,050 
Total, zine content .... 325,600 81,400 
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Following table shows decline from 
Jan. 1957 to Oct. 1957: 





Decline in 
number of % 
Type of operation employees decline 
Mining and milling, total 4,546 26.4 
Predominantly lead .. 259 8.0 
RE GRE win 64 6 x80 vaste 703 20.4 
Chiefly lead or lead-zinc, 
GREE. ca cconctacesacaces 962 144 
Predominantly zinc .... 831 20.0 
ARR GORGE cnn 06 460) 0000 2,753 43.2 
Chiefly zinc or zinc-lead, 
COREE nb devacenn vindesre 3,584 34.0 


Excessive “Aid"’ Harmful 


Commissioners Sutton, Jones and 
Dowling, though also holding the do- 
mestic lead and zinc mining industries 
had been harmed by imports, felt the 
measures recommended by the other 
commissioners were too drastic and 
might do more harm than good. Their 
report suggests that much of the pres- 
ent trouble stems from measures taken 
by the Government in the past to help 
the lead and zinc industries. “. . . a study 
of the entire record in this investigation 
convinces us that the equitable opera- 
tion of quotas with regard to lead and 
zinc could hardly be achieved short of 
Federal action which would be tanta- 
mount to Government regimentation of 
domestic lead and zinc industries. .. .” 

They point out that a return to the 
1930 rates which they recommend would 
mean 100% increase of current rates for 
lead and 150% increase for zinc. The 
data they say show that zinc needs a 
greater increase than lead. 

“The wisest course to follow under 
these circumstances, it appears to us, is 
to provide these industries with an ade- 
quate tariff which is not so excessive 
that it defeats itself, to free producers 
from the legacy of postwar economic 
manipulation which the use of excessive 
import restrictions would surely con- 
tinue, and to permit them to establish 
a sound growth pattern for the future 
in a free market.” 

They said that the depression in lead 
and zinc markets is worldwide. They 
point out that in many important appli- 
cations a delicate and precarious bal- 
ance exists between relative costs of 
using lead and zine and alternative ma- 
terials. Very high prices, or prices great- 
ly above those present today, would lead 
to rapid substitution of other materials. 
Long experience shows, they said, that 
consumers do not favor materials on 
which there are quotas and therefore 
imposition of quotas would turn con- 
sumers to other materials. The Gov- 
ernment should not knowingly become 
an accomplice to suggestions by indus- 
try that “hara-kiri” be committed. They 
indicate that the excessive protection 
recommended by the other commission- 
ers would largely be nullified by greatly 
increased imports of lead and zinc in 
manufactured form. The commission as 
a whole had previously decided that 
they could not hold hearings or make 
considerations on restricting imports on 
such articles. They had indicated that if 
manufacturers of articles did request 
hearings they could be held and recom- 
mendations could then be made. Implicit 

(Continued on p. 10) 
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International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


> 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 
FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 
in Laurel Hill, L. 1., N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — El Paso, Texas 


FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


7 
SELLERS 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 
ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 











Clyde E. Weed 


Weed Anaconda Chairman; 
Brinckerhoff President 


The Anaconda Co. has announced the 
election of Clyde E. Weed, chairman of 
the board; Charles M. Brinckeroff, pres- 
ident and C. Jay Parkinson, a vice 
president. 

At the same time it was announced 
that Norbert F. Koeple has been elected 
a vice president of Chile Exploration Co. 
and Richard S. Newlin, Anaconda vice 
president in charge of operations, a 
director of Greene Cananea Copper Co., 





Asoo METALS & MINERALS CORP 


75 WEST ST. © NEW YORK 6, N. Y. © WHITEHALL 3-5040 


IRON ORE 
CHROME ORE 
MANGANESE ORE 
FLUORSPAR 


CABLE: “ZINCUM” 








Charles M. Brinckerhoff 


Chile Copper Co., Chile Exploration Co. 
and Andes Copper Mining Co. 

Weed, 67, has served as president and 
director of Anaconda since July 1, 1956. 
He holds BS and EM degrees from Mich- 
igan College of Mining and Technology. 
He has also held the posts of general 
manager of mines, vice president in 
charge of mining operations and vice 
president in charge of operations for the 
Anaconda Co. He succeeds Roy H. Glo- 
ver as chairman of the parent company, 
Chile Copper Co., Chile Exploration Co. 
and Andes Copper Mining Co. 

Brinckerhoff, 57, until now has been 
executive vice president of the Chile 
Exploration Co. and Andes Copper Min- 
ing Co. He now becomes president and 
a director of these companies and Chile 
Mining Co., as well as the parent com- 
pany. He holds a BA from Columbia 
University and is a graduate metallur- 
gical engineer from the Columbia School 
of Mining. 

Parkinson, 49, has been general coun- 
sel of the Anaconda Co. since Feb. 28, 
1957. He has also been made a director 
of Anaconda Wire and Cable. Prior to 
becoming general counsel he was vice 
president of Anaconda Aluminum Co 
He is a graduate of University of Utah 
Law School. 


Dysprosium Availabie in Quantity 


Dysprosium metal, one of the rare 
earths, is now being produced here by 
Nuclear Corp. of America in commer- 
cial quantities, the company has an- 
nounced. 

Available only in tiny quantities here- 
tofore, the “new” metal probably will 
find applications in the construction of 
nuclear reactors, in magnetic alloys for 
use in electronic devices, and in other 
fields to be determined by further re- 
search, a company spokesman said. 

Nuclear Corp. said it is producing 
dysprosium of 98% to 99% purity in 
lump and ingot form, in gram up to 
pound lots. 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 
Domestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 





Daily Prices of Metals 


LEAD 
New York St. Louis 





Delivered 
(a) 


-——-ZINC (b) 


ALUMINUM 
Primary Pig 
99% 


TIN 
Straits 
New York 


East 
St. Louis 





23.875 21.125 
24.225 21.225 
No Market 21.225 
24.175 21.425 
24.275 21.925 
24.275 21.925 


12.000 
12.000 
12.000 
12.000 
12.000 
12.000 


11.800 
11.800 
11.800 
11.800 
11.800 
11.800 


10.500 
10.500 
10.500 
10.500 
10.500 
10.500 


10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 


24.000 
24.000 
24.000 
24.000 
24.000 
24.000 


93.125 
93.500 
93.500 
94.125 
94.250 
93.750 





Averages 24.165 21.475 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 
Apr. 23.900 
21-26 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash. New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound. 

Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on 
sales for prompt and future deliveries; aluminum 
weighted average prices are based on estimated 
sales and announced prices; tin quotations are for 
prompt delivery only. 


COPPER prices, domestic, in the trade are quoted 
on a delivered basis, that is, delivered at consumer's 
plants. Delivery costs vary with the destination 
The above prices are net prices at the refineries 
the average shipment cost is deducted in order to 
arrive at a refinery price. Beginning Jan. 2, 1957, 
the average differential between delivered and f.o.b. 
prices is taken as 0.400c per Ib. 


COPPER quotations, foreign or export, refiect 
prices obtaining in the open market and are based 


21.433 


12.000 11.800 10.500 


12.000 11.800 10.500 


on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s 
transactions, eff. Jan. 2, 1957, we deduct 0.125c 
for lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery 
quotation. 

COPPER quotations are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in some instances on deliveries be- 
ginning Sept. 1, 1955, are: Standard ingots 0.25c 
per pound; slabs 0.55c and up, cakes 0.6c and up. 
depending on weight and dimensions; billets 1.725c 
and up, depending on dimensions and quality. Dis- 
count on cathodes 0.125c to 0.15¢ per pound. 

ZINC quotations refiect sales of the Prime West- 
ern grade as well as sales of other grades when sold 
on a Prime Western basis. (b) Zine 


10.000 24.000 93.708 


10.000 24.000 93.188 


(a) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds one-half cent a pound. 


over the East St. Louis basis for Prime Western 
Special High Grade premium or differential is 1.25c¢ 
per Ib, eff. Apr. 9, 1958 

LEAD quotations are for the common grade, and 
are based on sales of domestically refined meta! sold 
to 4d ic %. The differential on sales in 
the Chicago district is 15 points under New York; 
for California 20 points under New York; for New 
England add 7% points to the New York besis. Cor- 





roding grade commands a premium over common 
lead of 10 points 

ALUMINUM quotations refer to primary pig. 
99%. delivered to consumers. The U. S. primary 
producers as well as the major exporter of primary 
sluminum to the U. S., quote prices delivered to 





obtaining over Prime Western zinc in the East 
St. Louis market on the following grades, in cents 
per pound: Selected 0.10c; Grass Special 0.25c; 
intermediate 0.5c. High Grade zinc sold on con- 
tract, delivered to the consumers’ plants, com- 
mands a premium of ic per lb, eff. Apr. 9, 1958 


c s in the U. S. The weights are estimated 
on the basis of daily average primary capacity in 
those cases where daily sales or shipments are not 
available. Ingot sales by primary producers, reduced 
to the pig price, are included in calculating the 
quotation. The premium on standard ingots. 99 + 
% is 2.1c per Ib. 


Note: The daily quotations for copper, lead and zinc are weighted averages of sales reporied to E&MJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 
averages of the daily quotations; monthly averages are the arithmetical averages of the daily quotations. 





Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


Silver 
N.Y. London 


Sterling 


Apr. Exchange 


London 
Gold (a) 





24 
25 
26 


88.625 76.000d. 281.6875 
88.625 76.000d. 281.6875 





249s. 5d. 
249s. 3d. 





Not Quoted 
76.000d. 281.6875 
76.000d. 281.6875 
76.000d. 281.7500 


28 
29 


88.625 
88.625 
30 88.625 


quirements, and it is usual) 


249s. 4d. 
249s. 334d. 


@ Treasury's purchase 
domestic si'ver was establi 
249s. 24d. 


©, effective on Jul 
an amendment to the Silver Pu 
6, 1939. 





Av 88.625 
Calendar Wk. Avgs. 
Apr. 

21-26 88.625 


281.700 


281.644 


ounce, basis . 


one quotations are per troy ounce, 


London 
basis 1000 fin: 


Sterling, in ‘conte, noon buying rate for cable 
trans! the Federal Reserv 
of New York, for customs purposes. 


as certified by 


The daily silver quotation reported by Handy & 
Harman, in cents and fractions of a cent per troy 
ounce, is the price paid by Handy & Harman in 
settlement for silver contained in unrefined 
verbearing materials submitted to them for re 
fining. It is determined on the basis of offers of 
bar silver .999 fine as made to Hand 
for nearby delivery at New York by regular sup- 
pliers in quantities sufficient to meet daily re- 

y one quarter cent 
~~ the price at which such offers are made. 
ce of newly mined 
ed at 90.5c per troy 


London pores cpetations are in pence per troy 


Aluminum Alloys 
Secondary 
April 24-30 
Tons Price/lb 
46 23.99c 
72 24.13c 
11 24.84c 


sil- 
No. 
No. 
No. 360 
No. 380 
1% zn 
2% zn 
3% zn 
The dary a) i alloy 
prices are weighted severage 
prices | calculated from reports by 
y alumi 


producers 
of the prices and quantities of 
their sales 


13 
43 


y & Harman 


390 
7 
40 


21.29¢ 
21.18¢ 
20.27c 


1, 1946 under 
se Act of July 











London Metal Exchange 
LEAD———_—___  —————ZIN 


C——_—__ 


Current 
Month 
Bid Bid 


3 Mo 


Asked Asked 


Bid 


TIN 





3 Mo 
Asked 


Cash 


Bid Asked 





25 
28 
29 


30 178 178% 179% 


zinc 98% and tin min. 99.75% 


73% 
Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 lb. Copper basis electrolytic and fire 
Correction: Apr 


62‘ 
62% 
63% 
64 
62% 


73% 73%2 62% 
73% 7 62% 
74% 74° 63'4 
75% 7 63% 


73% 73% 13% 62% 


9 Lead, 3-mon. asked, was 7214 


62% 
625 
63% 
64 
63 


62% 
62% 
63% 
64% 
63% 


730 
730% 
732% 733 
733 733% 
731 732 


refined wire bars, 


730% 
731 





THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest 
Week 


Preceding 
Week 


Month 
Ago 


Year 
Ago 





Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) ... 


Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production (e)... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (e) 

All Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (b) 


(d) 478 
(d) 1,293 
(d) 84,631 
11,107 
$61,268 
(d) 127 Apr. 
165.00 Apr. 
(d) 119.6 Apr. 


(a) 47.1 
(a) 1,270 
(a) 98,884 

11,307 

$68,839 


48.5 
1,312 
120,468 
11,756 
$70,915 
128 

167.31 
119.6 


82.3 
2,226 
159,991 
11,485 
$68,944 
145 

203.34 
117.2 


(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4. (c) From Eng. News-Record. (a) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 
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Tariff Commission 


(Continued from p. 7) 


in this section of the report is the no- 
tion that such hearings would take much 
time and there would be great delay be- 
fore restrictions on manufactured arti- 
cles could be instituted. 


Quotas Opposed 

The history of quotas and findings by 
many commissions both U.S. and others, 
they said, show them to be fundamen- 
tally objectionable. Ordinarily market 
conditions of supply and demand deter- 
mine the extent to which various forms 
of metal and ores are imported. The 
system of quotas make inoperative this 
normal marketing mechanism. Being 
totally inflexible and dominated by the 
structure of the past, stringent absolute 
quotas on lead and zinc would operate 
without regard to the needs of the pres- 
ent or the future. Quotas on ore would 
compound things. This is so because of 
the complex metallurgical problems and 
the many variable economic relation- 
ships involved in smelting operations. 
Concentrates from certain foreign areas 
need to be smelted in certain closer 
areas of the U.S. Certain financial ar- 
rangements have therefore followed this 
pattern. Also, certain ores are qualita- 
tively suitable only to select smelters. 
Some smelters operate only on foreign 
ores and would be unable to get domes- 
tic ores since, according to the report, 
these are often tied up in long term 
contracts or other arrangements. And 
certain windfall privileges would be be- 
stowed on others. It would help greatly 
those with captive ores and hinder 
greatly the others. 

In order to minimize the economic 
damage of quotas it would probably be 
necessary for the Government eventu- 
a''y to 1) allocate imports to supplying 
countries 2) license importers 3) pos- 
sibly allocate metal to consumers. 

One of the consequences would likely 
be high transportation costs even for 
domestic mines. They conclude that 
such a quota system would require com- 
plete Government control of all aspects 
of the lead and zine business. 

The commissioners opposed to quotas 
say that the notion they would only be 
imposed for a few years “is not an ex- 
oneration of quotas. . Such a con- 


tention is, in fact, inverted agreement 
with our basic position as to the destruc- 
tive consequences of quotas in this case.” 
“We are unaware of any other situation, 
however, where our Government has 
been called upon—in peacetime—to ad- 
minister an import quota on any prod- 
uct where the conditions were so 
freighted with prospects of inequity, 
litigation, administrative confusion, and 
other onerous consequences, not only 
for industrial consumers and the gen- 
eral public, but also for important seg- 
ments of the lead and zinc industries 
for which the ‘relief’ is being consid- 
ered.” 

The three commissioners point out 
the common misuse of the terms “excess 
supply” and “demand.” They indicate 
that while profits have declined there 
seems no reason why the better situ- 
ated companies cannot ride out the 
storm. They also said: “As for high-cost 
domestic mines that operate at little or 
no profit even in good times, we ques- 
tion whether the escape clause con- 
templates remedial action so far-reach- 
ing as to make them profitable.” 

Appended to the report are 56 tables 
covering the data on many lead and 
zinc activities. 

e 


Tungsten Industry Stocks 
Continued Rise in January 


Domestic production and shipments of 
tungsten concentrate increased 9% and 
15%, respectively, in January, compared 
with December 1957, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Consumption of tungsten concentrate 
decreased 2% and imports for consump- 
tion decreased 17%. 

Stocks held by domestic producers, 
consumers and dealers increased 7% 
during the month, reaching a total vir- 
tually equal to annual consumption for 
any of the last three years. 

Production during January came from 
North Carolina, California, Colorado and 
Nevada in that order. Only five mines 
produced during the month. Mine ship- 
ments equalled 91% of mine production. 

Net production and shipments of 
tungsten products were 375,000 and 609,- 
000 lb, respectively, in January, com- 
pared with 347,000 and 627,000 lb re- 
spectively in December 1957. 








REPRESENTATIVES FOR ORES AND SCRAP METALS AT: 


Phelps Dodge Smelter, Douglas, Arizona 


ASARCO, El Paso Smelting Works, El Paso, Texas 


REGISTERED ASSAYERS 


W. E. HAWLEY, PRESIDENT 


SOUTHWEST'S LEADING 


Phelps Dodge Refinery, El Paso, Texas 


ASSAYERS AND 


Schedule furnished on request 


ASSAYERS & CHEMISTS, INC. 


537 12TH STREET 
P.O.BOX 1060- M 
DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 
EMPIRE 4-2741 





REPREGENTATIVES 


Consuinption of tungsten products in- 
creased 7%. Steel and other alloys ac- 
counted for 36% of the consumption of 
tungsten products, including ferrotung- 
sten, scheelite, metal powder and pur- 
chased scrap; metal powder consumed in 
carbides or as metallic tungsten ac- 
counted for 55% of consumption. 


Stocks of tungsten products at plants 
of producers and consumers showed a 
slight increase during the month. 


General imports of tungsten ore and 
concentrate into the U.S. were 975,235 
Ib (tungsten content) in January 1958, 
a decrease of 15% compared with the 
previous month, This quantity repre- 
sents the ore and concentrate received 
in the U. S. irrespective of ultimate dis- 
position; Brazil (649,596 lb), Australia 
(125,871 lb), and Peru (120,580 lb) sup- 
plied 92% of the total receipts. There 
were no exports of tungsten ore and 
concentrate in January. 


Statistics of tungsten ore and concen- 
trate in the U. S. in thousands of pounds 
of contained tungsten: 


1956 1957 Jan. '58 
Production 14,761 7,549 
Mine shipments 14,027 4,934 
Imports 20,860 13,971 
Consumption 8,544 
Stocks 
Consumers, dealers 2, 4,103 
Dom. producers 4,167 
Total - AE 8,270 











FRED H. LENWAY 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


112 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
TELEPHONE: DOUGLAS 2-8560 


Buyers of... 


TUNGSTEN 


METAL SCRAP 
COMPLEX ORES 
CONCENTRATES 
GRINDINGS 
RESIDUES 
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Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per Ib. 


18@1812 
16@16%2 
14@14% 
15@15% 
14@14% 

84%42@9 
912@10 
10%@11 
11@11% 
124%.@13 
11@11% 
11@11% 
13@13% 

X@9% 

9@912 
Aluminum clips, new soft . 12@12% 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. 9@914 
Aluminum turnings, clean . 5% 
Zine die cast, mixed 1% 
Zinc die cast, new 3 


No. 1 copper wire 

Heavy copper & wire, mixed 
Light copper 

No. 1 composition 
Composition turnings 
Light brass 

Yellow brass turnings, mix 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed 
Auto radiators, unsweated . 
Brass pipe, cut 

Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 
Rod ends, brass 

New soft brass clips 

Cast aluminum, mixed .... 


3 
New zinc clips 42 
Soft or hard lead 8 
Battery plates .......... ee 3 
Babbitt mixed 10%@11 
Linotype or stereotype.... 11%@12 
Electrotype 914@10 
Solder joints close cut.... 154@16 
Block tin pipe 72@73 
Autobearing babbitt 38@40 
Monel clips, new 28@29 
Mone! sheet, clean 28 
Nickel, rod ends 42@45 
Nickel, clippings 42@45 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Apr. 29, 1958 
(Unchanged from Apr. 10 M&MM) 


Brass and Bronze Ingot 


85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 25%c; 80-10-10 
(No. 305) 29%4c; 88-10-2 (No. 215) 32c; 
Yellow, (No. 405) 21%c; and upward. 
Manganese bronze (No. 420) 22%c. 


Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 
Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 
No. 1 copper and wire, 19%c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 18%4c; light copper, 16c; 
refinery brass, 1734c. 


Ferroalloys 
(Unchanged from Apr. 3 M&MM) 


London Copper Prices 


The following prices in £ sterling per 
long ton c.i.f. European ports are calcu- 
lated by the London Metal Bulletin (see 
M&MM Feb. 13, 1958, p 3). 
Apr. 21 . 177.709 Apr. 24 .... 


Apr. 22 177.430 Apr. 25 .... 175.804 
Apr. 23 . 175.767 Apr, 26 .... 180.738 


BD... con vccceenscégeeteosatsessaced Ee 


174.649 





SLAB 
Zinc 


merican 





* ELECTROLYTIC 

Special High Grade 

High Grade 

Continuous Galvanizing 
Line Grades 


* FIRE RETORT 
High Grade 


Intermediate 


Continuous Galvanizing 
Line Grades 


Brass Special 
Select 


Prime Western 


company 


Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio * Chicago * St.Louis * New York « Detroit « Pittsburgh 
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Freeport 
(Continued from p. 4) 


He added, however, that he had no 
personal feelings “in this matter regard- 
less of the disclosure of the conduct of 
Williams and the Freeport Sulphur Co.” 

“They are welcome to walk in and out 
of my office as they have in the past and 
they will receive the same fair treat- 
ment as any other prospective purchaser 
or lessee who are interested in the 
Nicaro plant.” 

But, he said he wanted to make it 
“very clear” that he considered the con- 
tract under which the Government is 
buying ore from Freeport is “uncon- 
scionable” and “I am going to do every- 
thing I can to remedy that situation.” 

In previous testimony Beynon, a Lin- 
coln attorney, told how private investi- 
gators had gone around to friends and 
acquaintances digging up intimate de- 
tails of his family life as far back as 
1926. The Justice Department later may 
be asked to look into the matter because 
the private sleuth allegedly identified 
himself at times as an F.B.I. agent. 

Williams described Beynon as a “pe- 
culiar and unreasonable” man to deal 
with when reporters asked why the in- 
vestigation had been made. 

GSA Administrator Franklin G. Floe- 
te previously told the sub-committee he 
believed the Government should get out 
of the nickel production business. 

Brooks, commending Floete for adopt- 
ing economy and efficiency measures 
recommended by the committee months 
ago, told the Government official the 
Nicaro, Cuba plant should not be offered 
on a bargain sale basis. 

Beynon, special assistant to the ad- 
ministrator handling the nickel plant, 
later told the committee the Govern- 
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ment is considering purchasing a nickel- 
iron ore deposit in Cuba which the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. has offered for sale at 
$18-million. 


The deposit, he explained, would be 
acquired to make the sale or long-term 
leasing of the Government-owned Nica- 
ro plant more attractive in as much as 
the prospective new operators could be 
more certain as to ore costs. 

During the hearing it was brought out 
that Freeport Sulphur Co. has a long 
term contract to supply nickel ore to the 
Government-owned Nicaro plant and 
receives $1.70 per ton on its ore. Beynon 
said purchase of Bethlehem’s deposit 
should enable the Government to get 
approximately the same grade ore for 
60c a ton. 


Group Hits Tariff Proposals 


Washington: A private trade organiza- 
tion has assailed a Tariff Commission 
proposal to raise tariffs on lead and zinc. 

“Increasing the barriers on lead and 
zinc,” said the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, “will hurt economically 
and greatly antagonize four hemispheric 
allies — Canada, Mexico, Peru and Boli- 
via — as well as Australia on the other 
side of the globe.” 

The committee added that the num- 
ber of lead and zinc miners now unem- 
ployed in the country is very small, that 
the nation needs foreign sources of sup- 
ply, that U.S. action would depress 
further prices received for the metals 
by friendly countries and that U.S. ex- 
ports abroad will suffer if the tariffs are 
raised. 

It added that Soviet Russia has stepped 
up economic penetration and that “the 
US. is now in even greater need of 
preserving Free World solidarity.” 








Gold 
Lead 
Bismuth 
Arsenic 


62 WILLIAM STREET 





Antimonial Lead 


UNITED STATES SMELTING 
REFINING AND MINING COMPANY 


SALES OFFICE 


Silver 
Zinc 
Cadmium 


Tellurium 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Mineral and Ore Markets 


Manganese barter between India and 
the US. is still being talked about but it 
is still uncertain if the major deal will 
come off. But some smaller barter deals 
have been arranged. Several were signed 
but most of the ore on these is coming 
from Africa though some is also coming 
from India. Most of the ore is of 46 or 
48% grade and the prices are a little un- 
der $1.25 per long ton unit. Several U.S. 
firms have gotten such business. 

Industrial business is almost dead. But 
all sellers feel prices are down some- 
what. They agree no business could be 
done at the $1.36 price. 


Chrome ore continues to be inactive. 
Sellers generally feel the prices are down 
but there is some disagreement on how 
much, Some sellers are in a preferred 
position and are able to get slightly 
better prices because their ore is of a 
more uniform character. In some cases 
long run certainty of supply may be a 
factor. Some sellers we are told are in- 
sisting on getting at least $49 per long 
ton f.o.b. Turkey. With freight rates of 
$5 or even slightly less this makes the 
best price about $54 or $55. But some 
sellers will sell at much lower prices. 
Rhodesian chrome ore prices are also 
down. The lower grades are down con- 
siderably but the higher grades have 
dropped little. The latter are mined 
mainly by only a few firms some of 
which are integrated and therefore can 
12 


more easily wait for a stronger market. 

A tender by the Spanish government 
went for about 92c f.o.b. Lobito, Africa. 
This works out to about $1.09 at US. 
ports. We are told the Belgian Congo 
producer got the 3,000 ton order and 
that it was for ore comparable with the 
Indian 46-48% ore. 


Iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $67.00, basic, $66.00 and 
No. 2 foundry $66.50. 


STEEL Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $77.50; Bars per 
100 Ib, $5.525; plates and structural 
shapes, $5.10@$5.275. 


STEEL SCRAP Per gross ton, deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh, No. 1 heavy $32-33, 
No. 2 heavy $28-29. Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $29-30, No. 2 heavy $19-20. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$15.25; foundry, $18.25. 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK — Per ton f.o.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded Balt. 
$105, Calif. $115, burned, $99. 
FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $135, Missouri, Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania; second quality, $114. Ohio, No. 
1, $120; No. 2, $103. 


MAGNESITE Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $131; chemically 
bonded, $116. 

SILICA BRICK—Per M, Pennsylvania, 
$155; Alabama, $150; Illinois, $160. 


A Custom Smelter Copper Price 
April 24-30 


The following prices are computed by 
E&MJ Metal and Mineral Markets from 
data on flat price and average price sales 
reported by the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. They refer to electrolytic 
copper in standard shapes. 


Delivered consumers’ plants ... 23.500c 
F.O.B. refinery .. . 23.100c 


They are for sales in the U. S. market 
and are adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth cent. A one-quarter cent deduc- 
tion for selling commission has been 
made. 


The average for April: 


Delivered consumers’ plants 


F.O.B. refinery 
oe 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended April 26, 1958, 
was 8.65c (U.S.) per lb f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 
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